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SEA-SIDE COGITATIONS, 
(Continued from page 50.) 

As the eye roams over the vast expanse of 
the ocean, alternately elevated and depressed, 
it is difficult to resist the belief, as the waves 
have a progressive motion, that the whole mass 
of water is urged towards the shore. As we 
watch the far-off wave rolling majestically 
along, we are irresistibly impressed with the 
idea, that the sea is advancing towards us, and 
that the pile of water which reared its snowy 
crest in the distance, is the same that breaks in 
foam at our feet. But this is an optical delu- 
sion, of which we may readily undeceive our- 
selves, by fixing the eye upon any object, a 
sea-fow!s, for instance, floating upon the surface. 


“How geacefully it rises end sinks. with each 


succeeding billow: but though thus constantly 
in motion, it still retains its original relative 
position. With very little effort, it will occupy 
the situation it may have chosen for feeding, or 
pruning its feathers for as long a time as appe- 
tite or inclination may prompt it. But if the 
upper strata of water partook of the apparent 
forward motion of the waves, the bird could 
not, without a strong and constani exertion, 
resist its force ; and once seated on the summit 
of a wave, or caught in the trough between 
them, there it must remain, and be borne along, 
however impetuously, with a motion perfectly 
smooth and free from rise and fall. High as 
the waves may be lifted up, and furiously as 
they may dash upon the sandy beach, they 
neither pile the waters up upon it, nor over- 
leap the destined barrier, to submerge the coun- 
try beyond. What is it then that makes a false 
impression upon the eye, and deceives us into 
the belief of the progressive motion of the 
ocean? It is the forming of the waves, which 
is produced by the alternate ascending and 
descending in a 2 no tar direction of their 
different points, without the liquid itself moving 
forward. This is in obedience to the law, that 
fluids press equally in all directions, and con- 
sequently seek to bring their surface to a level. 

When the wind, sweeping over the sea, 
strikes with strong force upon the surface, it 
depresses one portion of the water below the 
true level, and lifts another portion (that com- 
posing the circumference of the cavity) pro- 
portionably high above it. The inequality thus 


produced, will of course be greater or less, 
according to the force exerted. As soon as 
this force ceases, or is warded off at that spot, 
the specific gravity gf the water causes the 
uplifted wave to sink perpendicularly down ; 
its pressure being-greater, in proportion to the 
height it had attained. As this descends, the 
depressed portion, or trough, obeying the law 
by which fluids press equally in all directions, 
will rush up; and but that a mass of fluid, 
when once set in motion, acquires and retains 
a certain velocity, as soon as the true level was 
attained by the two portions of water, further 
mot#n would cease, until again acted on by 
the wind. But this momentum sinks’ the 
falling column below, and urges the ascending 
one above the level; so that, that point of the 
surface which was the trough, mounts to be 
the crest of the wave, in its turn to sink again, 
and thus keep up a constant oscillation. ‘This 
undulation is of course increased by the wind, 
the power which first set the water in motion. 
It is difficult to illustrate the subject clearly 
without the aid of a diagram ; but | trust I have 
said enough to make it evident, that it is the 
form of the wave, and not the water itself, 
which has the progressive motion. If any one 
at a loss to understand how this motion of the 
‘waves can thus deceive the cye, will hold a 
large screw in his hand, and as he turns it 
quickly round, will look attentively at the 
worm, he will witness a similar delusion. A 
different point of it is constantly presented to | 
the eye, and if its commencement and termi- | 
nation are concealed, it is easy to believe that | 
the whole screw is continually advancing. 

When a calm has prevailed for several days, | 
the surface of the ocean, to the eye of a spec- 
tator upon the shore, appears smooth and un- 
ruffled, refleeting like a mighty mirror, a large 
portion of the light poured down uponit. But| 
its inequalities even then are much greater than 
one inexperienced would suppose. If a breeze 
springs up, its effect is at once rendered appa- 
rent, by a ripple; which, with curling and 
sparkling waves, marks out the course it has 
taken. As the wind increases, the hollows 
between these tiny waves become deeper and 
longer; and, of course, a larger surface, and | 
one better calculated to feel its force, is exposed | 
to the action of the blast. If it is a storm which | 
has commenced, the black and murky clouds 
hung low in the atmosphere, intercept the light | 


| 


avo. 8. 


haps, ‘let slip with warrant ta destroy,” difives 
with impetuous fury against the uplifted walls 
of water, forcing in their yielding bases, until 
an immense vault is formed of each, which, 
trembling for a moment while it hangs sus- 
pended, is precipitated by its own weight with 
a crash like the roar of thunder, while the bub- 
bling surface, caught in the fitful eddies, is 
scattered into mist, rendering the whole at- 
mosphere thick and obscure. ‘ They that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters, these see the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep: for He com- 
mandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, which 
lifteth up the waves thereof.” Alas for the 
poor mariner, exposed in his frail bark, in such 
a scene as this! Hof impotent is human 
strength to cope with ghe, fury of the warring 
elements ; how yvain“s Haman skill to ward off 
destruction a ecilte “deliverance. ‘‘ They 
mount up to ti® heaven, they go down again 
to the depths: their soul is melted beeause of 
trouble. ‘They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like a drynkep man, and are at their wit’s end. 
Then ify ery unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them put of their distresses. 
He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof @fe still.’’ As the violence of the wind 
abates, "the commotion of the water subsides 
with it; but it is a long time before the effect 
of the former is overcome, or the latter ceases to 
exhibit evidence of the force with which it has 
been acted on. The waves, though no longer 
‘¢ urged to madness by the blast ;”” yet, in obe- 
dience to the laws before mentioned, continue 


their wild tumultuous struggles; and as, in 


endless succession, they tower aloft, or sink in 


| fearful gulphs, they seem rushing in pursuit, 


and eager to overtake their destined prey. 
Gradually, however, as the gale sighs out its 
latest breath, they lose their terrifie grandeur, 
and roll with a longer, slower, and more wni- 
form motion. Their loud roar dies away into 
a soft murmur, and as, by gentle and more 
gentle swells, they “‘ rock themselves to rest,” 
a calm steals over the ocean, and all again is 
peace. 

All the agitation produced by the most vic- 
lent storms is confined to the upper strata of 
waters, to what has been termed the * undu- 
lating region. ‘The pearl divers, who pursue 
their dangerous trade in the Indian seas, and 
those of the Mediterranean, affirm. that at the 





of the sun, and shroud the whole scene in por- 
tentous gloom, while the sea moans, as if con- | 
scious of the coming conflict. As the tempest | 
gathers strength, it sweeps doyn with bellow- | 
ing gusts, ploughing into yawning gulphs the | 
bosom of the mighty deep, and piling wave. 
upon wave, as they roll, rebound, and dash | 
against each other, upheaves their foam-capped | 
summits toward the clouds. Still as the mighty 


war of elements goes on, the whizlwind, per-| 


depth of ninety feet, the water is always still, 
let the surface be boisterous as it may. The 
density of the liquid there is much increased ; 
and while screened from most sources of dis- 
turbance, it is less easily acted upon by them. 
How it may be at very great depths, we 
have no means of knowing. Navigators have 


necessarily been desirous to obtain as correct 
information of the depths of the ocean, as the 
means which we possess for the purpose will 
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furnish; but as yet the actual knowledge ac- 
quired upon the subject is circumscribed. In 
many places no bottom can be reached; but 
we may not from hence conclude, that the 
ocean is really bottomless. Laplace concluded 
from the calculations he made, that its mean 
depth was from four to five miles. ‘This was 
supposing that its profound abysses correspond 
with thejelevation of the loftiest peaks of moun- 


tains, which vary from twenty to thirty thousand | 


feet above the level of the sea. Captain Parry 


succeeded in sinking a line to the depth of one | 


thousand and twenty fathoms, which was near 
a quarter of a mile deeper than had ever been 
reached before, but there he had to stop with- 
out finding bottom ; and there is little reason to 
expect the means will ever be discovered by 


-which the deepest parts of the ocean can be 
measured; the density of the water, and the | 


presence of currents will prevent it. 

To those depths no human eye has penetrated ; 
but if by any means they could be laid open to 
our inspection, we may reasonably suppose the 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 


“in Essay on the Geological Evidences of the 
Existence and Divine Attributes of the 
Creator. 

(Continued from page 50.) 
Organic Remains. 


One of the most important and interesting 
branches of Geological Science is that which 
treats of the organic remains which abound in 
|many of the strata of the earth’s crust. 
| ‘To give even a general summary of what is 
| already known respecting these remains, would 
‘swell this essay to an inconvenient size. It 
may, however, be proper to describe, in a very 
cursory manner, a few of the more important 
‘facts which have been brought to light by 
/modern discoveries in this branch of geology. 
We find then that the strata of the earth 





| which have been formed since the primary 
‘rocks assumed their present solidity, contain, 
| in greater or less abundance, remains of o1- 
| ganic life, belonging both to the vegetable and 


surface of the vast basin would present every | animal kingdoms. ° 


variety of outline, with mountains valleys and 
plains, such as diversify the face of the earth, 
and give beauty ang jgterest to the landscape. 
Nor is this vastly extended domain naked, or 
unclothed with beautie¥ peculiarly its own. In 
many places, both in the gouthern and northern 
seas, where the translucent has permitted 





In the ¢ransilion strata* are found various 
species of cryptogamous plants,t many of them 
of gigantic size, with a few liliacew, and occa- 
sionally the remains of trees allied to the pine 
and palm. Among the animal remains in 
these rocks, are those of corals, trilobites, 


| nautili, and other mollusea,t with various spe- 


a sight of the submarine formations, the bottom | cies of fish. 


has been found covered with magnificent forests 
of madrepores and corals. ‘Thé)splendours 
and treasures of ocean’s caves have led the 
fancy of many a bard, who have tasked their 
powers to depict them-im glowing but fictitious 
colours. There is, however, a description 
given by Cook in his narrative of a voyage to 
the Pacific, which, | think, worth transcribing. 
**At one part of the reef (he says) which 
bounds the lake within, almost even with the 
surface, there was a large bed of coral, which 
afforded a most enchanting prospect. Its base, 
which was fixed to the shore, extended so far 
that it could not be seen, so that it appeared to 
be suspended in the water. ‘The sea was then 
unruffied, and the refulgence of the sun ex- 
posed the various sorts of coral in the most 
beautiful order ; some parts luxuriantly branch- 
ing into the water; others appearing in vast 
variety of figures, and the whole greatly height- 
ened by spangles of the richest colours, glow- 
ing from a number of large clams, interspersed 
in every part. Even this delightful scene was 
greatly improved by the multitude of fishes that 
gently glided along, seemingly, with the most 
perfect security. ‘Their colours were the most 
beautiful that can be imagined, blue, yellow, 
black, red, &c., far excelling any thing that can 
be produced by art. The richness of this sub- 
marine grotto was greatly increased by their 
various forms; and the whole could not pos- 
sibly be surveyed without a pleasing transport, 
accompanied at the same time with regret, that 
a work so astonishingly elegant should be con- 
cealed in a place so little explored by the human 
eye.” 
(To be continued.) 





Little can be done well to which the whole 
mind is not applied.—Johnson. 


The trilobites form a remarkable extinct 
family of crustaceous animals,§ of which ten 
genera and fifty-two species have been enu- 
merated, all of them confined exclusively to 
transition strata. ‘The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance respecting these fossil animals is, 
that the structure of their eyes may still be 
completely ascertained, although countless ages 
have probably intervened since they were en- 
tombed in the rock. The preservation of these 
delicate organs is one of the most interesting 
and important facts in fossil physiology; for 
they prove incontestably that the same con- 
summate skill and wisdom have ever charac- 
terised the workmanship of the Almighty 
Hand. The eyes of the trilobites are found to 
project from the head, as do those of many of 
the insects and crustacea of the present day; 
and they further resemble these in being com- 
posed of a great number of lenses, placed at 
the extremity of as many tubes, each pointing 
in a different direction ; thus forming an opti- 
cal instrument embracing a very extensive field 
of vision. In some species which have been 
examined, the number of these lenses in each 
eye has been found to exceed four hundred. 

In the secondary strata are found ferns and 
other cryptogamous plants, many of them ar- 
borescent, with several species belonging to the 
family of pines, and other vegetables allied to 
these. Among the remains of animals, are 


* The carboniferous series are here considered as 
included within the transition strata, 

+ Flowerless plants, such as ferns, mosses, sea 
weeds and fungi. Liliacew—lily-like plants, such as 
the tulip, lily, &c. 

t Mollusca are animals, such as_shell-fish, which 
being devoid of bones have soft bodies. 

§ Crustaceous animals are those which have a shelly 
covering which they cast periodically. Crabs and lob- 
sters are examples. 





many of prodigious size and very peculiar con- 
formation. ‘The Plesiosaurus was a genus of 
marine carnivorous reptiles, some species of 
which were twenty feet long, with a neck of 
one half their whole length. ‘The Megalosaurus 
was another carnivorous lizard of gieat size, 
bearing some resemblance to the crocodile, but 
designed to live chiefly on land. It is supposed 
to have been from forty to fifty feet in length. 
The Iguanodon was a gigantic herbivorous 
reptile, and like the Megalosaurus, constructed 
for living on land. It is estimated to have been 
seventy feet in length, and fourteen feet and a 
half in cireumference. ‘The Icthyosaurus was 
a great fish-like lizard, thirty feet long, with 
eyes sometimes a foot in diameter, and jaws 
full six feet in length. ‘The Petrodactylus was 
a flying lizard-like animal, unlike any existing 
at the present day.* In the secondary series 
are also found corals, molluscous and crusta- 
ceous animals, marine and land tortoises, nu- 
merous species of fish, and a few marsupial 
quadrupeds.t 

The remains of animal and vegetable life in 
the ferfiary series of strata, approach gradually 
nearer to the species now existing. Of some 
of them the entire genera are now extinct; 
others are the extinct species of existing genera ; 
and a third class belong to species now living 
on the earth. 

With the exception of the marsupials found 
in secondary rocks, the tertiary strata are the 
lowest series in which the remains of mam- 
maliat occur. Seme of these were animals of 
colossal dimensions, and very peculiar con- 
struction. Among the extinct genera may be 
mentioned the Megatherium,§ a very singularly 


* The wings (so called) of the flying lizard (Draco 
volans) are merely an expansion of the skin over the 
false ribs which project from the back. This con- 
trivance assists the animal in leaping from tree to 
tree, but it cannot be used to beat the air like the 
wings of birds. 

+ ‘The marsupials are those animals which have a 
sack or pouch in which they carry their young; such 
are the oppossum and kangaroo. 

t Animals which suckle their young. Man, and 
all warm blooded quadrupeds, as also cetacea, or 
whales, belong to this class. 

§ Respecting this singular animal, Dr. Buckland 
thus discourses :— 

“ The size of the Megatherium exceeds that of the 
existing edentata, to which it is most nearly allied, in 
a greater degree than any other fossil animal exceeds 
its nearest living congeners. With the head and 
shoulders of a loth, it combined in its legs and feet, 
an admixture of the characters of the ant-eater, the 
armadillo, and the chlamyphorus; it probably also stil} 
further resembled the armadillo and chlamyphorus, in 
being cased with a bony coat of armour. Its haunches 
were more than five feet wide, and its body twelve feet 
long, and eight feet high; its feet were a yard in 
length, and terminated by most gigantic claws ; its tail 
was probably clad in armour, and much larger than 
the tail of any other beast, among extinct or living ter- 
restrial mammalia. Thus heavily constructed and pon- 
derously aceoutred, it could neither run, nor leap, nor 
climb, nor burrow under the ground, and in all its 
movements must have been necessarily slow; but what 
need of rapid locomotion to an animal, whose occu- 
pation of digging roots for food was almost station- 
ary? And what need of speed for flight from foes, to 
a creature whose giant carcass was encased in an im- 
penetrable cuirass, and who, by a single pat of his paw, 
or lash of his tail, could in an instant have demolished 
the cougar or the crocedile ? Secure within the panoply 
of his bony armour, where was the enemy that would 
dare encounter this leviathan of the Pampas? or in 

what more powerful creature can we find the cause 








constituted animal, six species of the mastadon, 
and several of the Dinotherium, the largest of 
which the D. giganteam, was eighteen feet in 
length. Among animals belonging to existing 
genera, are several species of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, deer, 
tiger, hyena, wolf, &c., many of which are 
now extinct, while others still exist. ‘The re- 
mains of birds are Also found, and the /foot- 
marks of birds, some of which must have been 
twice the size of the ostrich, have been dis- 
covered in the new red sandstone of the valley 
of the Connecticut. Remains of the lower 
orders of animals, both marine and terrestrial, 
are also abundant, 

The vegetables whose remains are entomb- 
ed in tertiary strata, consist chiefly of existing 
species. Among them are poplars, willows, 
elms, chestnuts, pines, palms, and a few cryp- 
togamous plants. ‘These vegetable remains 
have, in many instances, been more or less 
changed in their texture, forming the wood coal, 
or lignite, which constitutes such extensive 
beds in- Germany, France, Iceland, and other 
countries. * 

Insects have been found in the carboniferous 
series, and in secondary and tertiary strata. 
Spiders have not as yet been discovered in for- 
mations more ancient than the secondary se- 
ries, but there is reason to believe that they 
existed at the time of the deposition of the car- 
boniferous rocks, and it is probable that future 
discoveries will confirm this supposition. 

Among the more remarkable facts brought to 
light by geological research, is the preservation 
of the ink-bags of a species of naked mollusk, 
related to the sepia or cuttle-fish of our present 
seas. It is well known that these latter, being 
destitute of the protection afforded by an exter- 
nal shell, are furnished with a very curious 
means of concealing themselves from their ene- 
mies. ‘They are provided with a reservoir of 
black inky fluid, which, whenever danger pre- 
sents, they eject from their bodies, discolouring 
the surrounding water, and thus protecting 
them from the view of their pursuers. Now 
in the extinct loligo of the ancient world, we 
find the same contrivance of Beneficent Wis- 
dom. ‘The very ink which was provided for 
the protection of these animals, ages since, is 
riow contained in the rocks of our earth. 
Buckland mentions that he has drawings of 
the remains of extinct species of loligo pre- 


that has effected the extirpation of his race? His 
entire frame was an apparatus of colossal mechanism, 
adapted exactly to the work it had to do; strong and 
ponderous, in proportion as.this work was heavy, and 
calculated to be the vehicle of life and enjoyment toa 
gigantic race of quadrupeds ; which, though they have 
ceased to be counted among the living inhabitants of 
our planet, have, in their fossil bones, left behind them 
imperishable monuments of the consummate skill with 
which they were constructed. Each limb, and frag. 
ment of a limb, forming co-ordinate parts of a well- 
adjusted and perfect whole; and through all their 
deviations from the form and proportion of the limbs 
of other quadrupeds, affording fresh proofs of the in- 
finitely varied and inexhaustible contrivances of Cre- 
ative Wisdom.” 

* Lignite appears to be intermediate between peat 
and true mineral coal. There is a great repository of 
this substance near Cologne, in Germany, which is 
many leagues in extent, and fifty feet in thickness. At 
Cape Sable, in Maryland, it forms a bed from five to 
twelve feet thick, 
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pared with their own ink. *“* With this fossil | 
ink,” he adds, «+1 might record the fact, and 
explain the causes of its wonderful preser-| 
vation. I might register the proofs of instan- | 
taneous death detected in these ink-bags, for} 
they eontain the fluid which the living sepia | 
emits in the moment of alarm; and might de- 





the size and form both of the framework and 
muscles, and frequently also its habits and 
mode of life. 

Another remarkable fact connected with the 
study of organie remains, and which plainly 
evinces unity of design, is, that * it has not 
been found necessary, in discussing the history 


tail further evidence of their immediate burial, | of fossil plants and ‘animals, to constitute a 
in the retention of the forms of these distended | single new class ; they all fall naturally into the 


membranes, since they would speedily have | 
decayed, and spilt their ink, had they ‘been | 
exposed but a few hours to decomposition in | 
the water.” 

I have now enumerated in a very summary 


manner a few of the more important pony 


relative to the organic remains which have 
been found in the rocks of our globe. 


tion of the peculiar contrivances with which 
some of the species have been furnished, and 
which conclusively demonstrate, that they were 
the workmanship of a Beneficent and All-wise 
Creator. 

Now in every fossil animal, with whose 
structure the paleontologist has become ac- 
quainted, there are peculiar contrivances which 
afford ample evidences of Creative wisdom and 
design; and the varied beneficent provisions 
displayed in their different conformations, show 
that the same adaptation of means to ends has 
ever pervaded the works of the Creator, from 
the most remote eras with which geology ren- 
ders us familiar, to the present day; and further, 
as far as their habits have become known to 
us, we find that the structure of each species 
was just such as peculiarly fitted it for the 
sphere in which it was destined to move, and 
for the probable condition of the earth, during 
the period in which it existed. We perceive 
then, that the records of the ancient world, 
inscribed by the hand of nature on the rocks 
themselves, as they become gradually unfolded 
to us, clearly show, that the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms of by-gone eras, displayed in 
their structure, not only that they were the 
workmanship of a Divine Hand, but of the 
same Eternal Power, who existed before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever the 
earth and the world had been formed. 

The investigations of geologists further show, | 
that there was a time in the earth’s history when 
no animals or vegetables existed on its surface; 
and that the organic beings which lived and 
flourished in the early ages of the world, as 
well as those which exist at the present day, 
must have subsequently had a beginning ; 
‘‘and where, (says Buckland,) is that begin- 
ning to be found but in the will and fiat of an 
intelligent and All-wise Creator ?”’ 

A few additional observations on the subject 
of organic remains may not, perhaps, be con- 
sidered out of place:—A remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the study of fossil ana- 
tomy is, that so completely is the unity of 
design displayed in the formation of the ani- 
mals, both of the present and ancient world, 
that Cuvier, and other naturalists, have been 
able, in numerous cases, from a single bone or 
tooth, to determine, with a great degree of pro- 
bability, the structure of the rest of the animal,* 





* In many instances, after the general structure of 
the animal has been predicted, from an examination of 


| . ; “ 4 
In two} whose remains have been found in the rocks of 


or three instances, I have given a short deserip-| our globe. 





same great sections as the existing forms.”’* In 
the present system of organic nature, however, 
there appear to be several links wanting in the 
great chain which binds together in a continued 
series the varied forms of animal and vegetable 
life. Now, several of these wanting links, are 
supplied by the extinct genera and species, 


** This discovery, amid the relics 
of past creations, of links that seemed wanting 
in the present system of organic nature, affords 
to natural theology an important argument in 
proving the unity and universal agency of a 
common great first cause; since every indi- 
vidual in such a uniform and closely connected 
series, is thus shown to be an integral “part of 
one grand original design.’’t 


(To be continued.) 


On the Duty of Making a F¥ill. 


From Old Humphrey's Ob-ervations. 


When a prudent merchant consigns a vessel 
to the waterg deep, he is mindful of the dangers 
it has to encounter, and accordingly, by insuring 
the eargo, he seeks to protect himself and all 
others interested therein from loss. And is the 
voyage of life less dangerous than a voyage 
over the deep? Is an immortal soul of less 
value than hogsheads of hardware, and bales of 
broad cloth ? Surely, as tempest-tost mariners, 
we ought, first, to secure ourselves fiom loss, 
by seeking a well-grounded hope of eternal 
life through Jesus Christ; and, secondly, to 
protect those dear to us from sustaining injury 
by our death, by making prudent arrangements 
in the event of our departure. 

You may say that this, or something like it, 
has been said a hundred times over; and ne 
doubt it has, and likely enough it is to be re- 
peated a hundred times more, but if I am not 
to speak till | say something absolutely new, I 
must become dumb. If I write no more till I 
can produce some striking novelty, my pen 
need no more be dipped into my inkstand. 
Experience will bear me out in the remark, 
that wisdom consists much more in impressing 
the minds of others with well-knowmtruths, 
that in the production of novel opinions. They 
may be presented in a different form, yet are 
they essentially old. Though by shaking the 
kaleidoscope you obtain a new form, yet the 
materials which compose it are always the 
same. 

But though my present observations may not 
be entirely new, I feel such a warmth gathering 
round my heart while I write them, that I do 


a very small part of its framework, other portions 
have been discovered, and fond to agree almost pre. 
‘cisely with these predictions. 

* Phillip’s Guide to Geology. 

+ Buckland. 
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verily persuade myself that my remarks will! in the discharge of manifold duties, to indulge 
meet the eyes of those who will not despise | in bitterness against a procrastinating. brother. 
them ; nay, more, that there are some who will| Rather would [, in an affectionate spirit, point 
regard them with favour, read them with re-| out how cruelly you are acting to yourself in 


spect, ponder over them with attention, and 
practise what they recommend. 

Do I speak proudly?) No! no! Proud | 
am, to my reproach, but,not at this moment. 
High-minded I may be, but notnow. If I can 
see my Own heart through its manifold infir- 
mities, its present object is simply and singly 
to drop a seasonable word, which, with God’s 
blessing, may take away from a death-bed 
anxiety and confusion, and add something to 
the comforts of the widow and the fatherless. 

I have been reading over again, for the fourth 
or fifth time, a little book called ** Testamen- 
tary Counsels,” and much of what I have to 
say has been taken from that volume, or been 
suggested by it. Old Humphrey is under great 
obligations to wiser and better men than him- 
self, whose, writings have often come home to 
his heart, sometimes pouring a cordial ‘into it 
that it greatly needed, and sometimes planting 
an arrow where that was needed still more. On 
such occasions, he has felt drawn towards the 
writer with cords of affection, and longed to 
shake him by the hand, especially if his spirit 
appeared influenced by kindness, rather than 
severity. It may be that you have felt a litile 
of this drawing towards me; you have not 
pictured me with a frowning brow, and a 
churlish heart, but rather as one, who, being 
feelingly persuaded of his own infirmities, looks 


on his fellow-sinners with tenderness and affec- 
tion. May you, in this instance, not be wrong 


in yore conjectures ! 


have before me a very important object, 
and as a man can hardly be expected to do a 
thing in a tolerable manner, unless he go about 
it in his own way, I want you to bear with 
me a little, and to be somewhat indulgent to 


me. Let an old man have his old fashions, 


I shall not beat about the bush, but ask you 











thus gathering thorns for vour dying pillow. 

If you have a wife and children, and rela- 
tions and friends, I suppose that you bear them 
some affection; and if so, surely you had 
rather they should dwell in peace than in dis- 
cord, and that if they should outlive you, they 
should love rather than hate your memory. 
By making a will, you will prove that their 
welfare is an object of your desire; by ne- 
glecting to do so, you will show that their 
happiness is with you an object of very little 
consideration. 

Many, very many, tremble at the very 
thought of making a will. Some time ago, a 
worthy woman was bereaved of her husband ; 
he was taken suddenly away, as many are. 
The widow was anxious that what property 
she had should be enjoyed after her decease by 
two nieces, to whom she was much attached ; 
but this was not likely to happen unless she 


made her will, and to this she had a strong 
objection. It was in vain that her professional 


adviser-urged her to bequeath her property, 
and pointed out that if she neglected to do so, 
it would go to one who was unworthy to enjoy 


it; still she could not bear the thought of 
making a will. While in the office of her pro- 
fessional friend, she trembled from head to foot 
with apprehension; and when the will was 
sent home to her, terror again prevented her 
from signing her name to it. Superstitious 
fears bind many in iron chains: the widow 
thought signing her will was like signing her|1 am foolish enough to wish for wealth, for 
death-wariant; and even though her life was| there are many ends I desire to compass, acts 
of friendship that I would requite, and feelings 
lof affection that I would willingly embody in 
| actions ; but, as a Scottish writer has well ex- 


influenced he: to sign her will. 


soon afterwards placed in jeopardy by a sud- 
den fire, which burst out where she lived, her 
last will and testament was unattended to: 
neither her danger nor her merciful preservation 


You will not die sooner for having made 


a plain question at once, in my customary 
downright way. I am not about to say that | 
hope you have done this, and I trust you have 
done that and the other: my question is, Have 
you made your will? If you have, and if you 
have made it conscientiously and prudently, my 
inquiry will not annoy you; but if you have 
not, I wish it to stick to you like a leech, and 
to sting you like a nettle. 

You may be among the many who habitu- 
ally put off till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day, and if so, no doubt you will have 
plenty of reasons to assign for procrastination. 
Making a will, you may say, is an important 
thing, and requires much reflection: you have 
a friend to consult; you quite agree that it is 
necessary, and, indeed, you have been think- 
ing of it for some time; it is, really, your in- 
tention to be in earnest about the matter. But 
all this is very like shuffling. ‘These lame 
attempts to excuse the non-performance of an 
imperative duty will not parry my home-thrust 
—Have you made your will? 

I wish my words to go to your very heart; 
yet, far be it from me to bluster and call you 
names, even if you have never thought of 
making your will. It would but ill become 
one whose infirmities cling to him as a garment, 

























your will, though the distraction arising in a 
season of sickness from not having made it, 
may fever your mind and your body, and hurry 
you off to your grave. 1 speak with reverence, 
and under submission to the Divine will. Now 
you may bear my inquiry; but. if it should 
only be whispered by your doctor into your 
dying ear, it — fall like a thunder-clap on 
your aching head, at a season when you would 
give the world. to do what you may be inca- 
pable to perform. 

Think, for a moment, on his situation, who, 
having for years added house to house, and 
field to field, and laid up large stores for earthly 
enjoyment, without a thought of dissolution, is 
suddenly called upon hurriedly to divide his 
possessions! Not an hour can he purchase at 
any price. The fever is upon him, his blood- 
shot eye looks fearful ; he draws his breath with 
difficulty; his pulse is at a hundred and twenty; 
he cries out for water, and turns to his physi- 
cian for comfort, but, as he strains his aching 
eye-balls in an attempt to catch a word of con- 
solation, he meets the inquiry, *‘ Have you 
made your will?” The very words are the 
icy wind of death; they chill and curdle the 
ife-current of his heart; they pronounce his 
doom. Oh had he made his will, it would have 


and who sensibly feels his own backwardness | been some consolation ; it might have prevented 


his present paroxysm ; but, no! he neglected 
it, and now it is too late. 


I hope that you will not be ranked among 
those 


“ Who toil for heirs they know not who, 
And straight are seen no more.” 


‘Beware of covetousness !’’ Hoard not up 
guilty riches to your condemnation. Let not 
your growing possessions be witnesses against 
you at the final hour. A coffin-full, yea, a 
grave-full of gold will not gain your admittance 
at the gate of heaven. Whether you think so 
or not, you are but a steward over your earthly 
possessions ; your stewardship extends to the 
proper use of wealth during your life, and the 
just distribution of it at the time of your de- 
cease. Be not an unjust steward; whether you 
have ten talents or five committed to your care, 
use them profitably, and make your will, that 
your property may be rightly distributed after 
your death. . 

Perhaps you will be turning round to me to 
inquire if I have made my will, and if you do, 
a plain answer shall be given. It would be a 
little out of character in me to talk of freeholds 
and funded property, of Scotch and Irish es- 
tates, of shares in the mining, dock, and rail- 
road companies. I need no steward to manage 
my affairs. ‘The largest park I have will not 
occupy me long in riding round it, and my 
habitation is not at all likely to be mistaken for 
Apsley House, or the mansion of the Duke of 
Sutherland: but the small portion of this world’s 
gear that I may call my own, is conscientiously 
allotted in case of my departure. Sometimes 


pressed himself, ** God kens what is good for 
us better than we ken ourselves.” 

To say nothing of other things, Old Hum- 
phrey has received so many acts of individual 
kindness, that he would much rather devote a 
dozen skins of parchment to their acknowledg- 
ment and liquidation, than that his will should 
be cribbed up into the contracted space that it 
now occupies. 

You know as well as I do that our life is but 
** a vapour ;”’ you know that what with natural 
decay, accidents, and the “ thousand ills that 
flesh is heir to,” there is ** but a step between 
us and death.” If then the message should 
suddenly be signified to you, “ This night thy 
soul shall be required of thee,’’ should you be 
satisfied to leave what property you have, be it 
little or much, without any arrangement as to 
its distribution? Now be honest to yourself ; 
put the question to your own heart, and give 
an upright answer. If you can add to the com- 
fort and peace of your wife and children, by 
doing what you have hitherto delayed, set about 
it. It will break none of your bones to make 
your will; it will not disturb your night’s 
slumber, but, on the contrary, minister to your 
repose. 

If you have a wife whom you love, make 
your will, lest she fall into the hands of those 
who .may treat her harshly. If you have 
children whom you love, make your will, that 
they may know the portion that falleth to them. 














a . 
If you have poor relations, make your will, 
that you may not, in shutting up your bowels 
of compassion against them, and neglecting 
them, do an act of injustice ; and if you have 
faithful servants, who are not only worthy of 
their hire, but of your respect, make your will, 
that they may know you have not been un- 
mindful of their fidelity. 

It may be that God has blessed you abun- 
dantly in worldly goods; and if so, it will es- 
pecially become you, living and dying, to 
remember his cause, and to promote his glory. 
There are religious institutions almost without 
number, that require assistance, and benevolent 
societies almost standing still for want of aid. 
I will not tell you that your money, give of it 
what you may, and in what manner you choose, 
will convert a soul, or restore a languishing body 
from a couch of sickness, but I say that you 
ought gladly to give ; and highly honoured will 
you be, if God, of his graciousness and con- 
descending mercy, shall be: pleased to accom- 
pany your gift with his blessing to the souls and 
bodies of his creatures. 

It is not my object to tell you how you 
should make your will, but only to convince 
you that you ought to make it; for the former 
purpose, the little book of which I have already 
spoken will give you excellent counsel. 

I hardly know whether I should succeed if 
I were to attempt to pass myself off as being 
very learned in the law. I might begin by 
telling you that *‘ wills are of very high anti- 
quity,’’ that they were ** in use among the an- 
cient Hebrews,” that ‘‘ Jacob bequeathed to 
his son Joseph a portion of his inheritance 
double to that of his brethren,” and that « So- 
jon was the first legislator who introduced wills 
into Athens, though in other eM nae 
and in different countries, they totally 
discountenanced ;”’ but you would soon begin 
to suspect the truth, that'Old Humphrey was 
building on another man’s foundation, and af- 
fecting to be wise with the knowledge he had 
filched from another. 

The only rule that I will venture to give you, 
in making your will, is this; after fervent sup- 
-plication at the throne of grace for Divine 
guidance, make it conscientiously, with an eye 
to futurity, so that if you knew that all your 
connections were to meet you at the throne of 
the Eternal in an hour after your signing, 
sealing, and delivery, you would not wish it 
altered. 

Great mistakes have been made by many in 
believing unfavourable reports of their relatives 
and friends, and allowing prejudices and re- 
sentments to influence them in the bequeath- 
ment of their property. If you are in a 
proper spirit for making your will, you will 
look with a forbearing and merciful eye on all 
who have a vanes claim on your remem- 
brance. 

Our earthly comfort is greatly promoted by 
the good conduet of faithful domestics. If you 
know the value of good servants, you will not 
be unmindful of them in your will, admitting 
that, consistently with prior claims, you have 
the ability to do them a kindness. 

‘“* A worthy man had served a country shop- 
keeper and his son for nearly forty Fat He 
was the tried servant, and esteemed by all the 
family. ‘ You shall never want,’ was the fre- 
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quent language of the master. The servant | 
was caliced by the thought, ‘ that when he 
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line, including those of Women Friends and of 
Ministers and Elders, throughout the Society, 


was old and gray-headed, he should,not be for-| towards the close of the seventeenth century, 


gotten.” His master died, leaving considerable 
property; but the name of the servant was not 
found in the will; he was left without provi- 
sion. Was this equitable, when the master had 
power to provide for his servant? A small 
weekly sum would have filled the heart of the 
old man with joy.” 


or between the years 1670 and 1690. 

The following interesting document on the 
subject of our early discipline, is copied from 
an ancient manuscript in ‘Thomas Aldam’s 
handwriting (apparently,) found in the Warms- 
worth Collection. As it bears no date, neither 
signature, it is difficult to speak with confi- 


Now, do not fall into the error of supposing, | dence, as to the period in which it was issued, 


that a small sum will be of little importance | 
to a faithful domestic. ‘There are times when 
a single shilling is very valuable to a person 
slenderly seid for, and to such an one five 
or ten pounds would be a treasure. 

‘* A woman was once seen weeping at the 
grave of a worthy female. No one present 
appeared more deeply affected. ‘Have you 
lost a friend in the deceased?’ inquired a per- 
son present: ‘ Yes,’ replied the afflicted wo- 
man, ‘ the dear lady was very kind to me ; she 
used to allow me ae a week, which pro- 
cured me many comforts.’ ”’ 

My poor pen has run on strangely, and yet 
I appear to have written but a small part of 
what I intended to lay before you. It may be 
that after a while I may be permitted to return 
to this subject again, for it is an important one. 
In the mean time, if you have a wife and 
children, be not unmindful of my imperfect 
suggestions. If you have poor relations, “ be 
ye merciful, even as your Father in heaven is 
merciful,”” and leave them not without some 
token of your remembrance. If you have 
faithful servants, give them reason to bless your 
memory, and let the kindness of your friends 
be acknowledged. 


Documents illustrative of the — Discip- 
line and Testimonies of the 
Friends. 


[The documents brought forward under this 
division of the work, are almost wholly of dates 
antecedent to the records of the established 
meetings of the Society at large, held in Lon- 
don: they will be found to possess much in- 
terest ak value—evincing the earnest concern 
and holy care of our Early Friends, in the first 
establishment of the Christian Discipline of the 
Society. It is remarkable how large a portion 
of the subjects of advice or of regulation, set 
forth in these early documents, have continued 
to this day to be acknowledged or maintained 
amongst us as a religious body:—the wisdom 
of Truth, it is believed, was at the outset 
closely sought after, in the building up of the 
edifice—the only true foundation of which, was 
often testified, and reverently owned, to be 
Christ,—the head of the church ; and His Spi- 
rit the cementing bond of union, of edification, 
and the only right authority therein. In some 
matters of disciplinary regulation, variations or 
modifications are observable, (as would be ex- 
pected,) when compared with the regulations 


of after times; but the directing principle of 


Truth, it is believed, was the warrant with our 
Early Friends for those subsequent modifica- 
tions : the changes, however, were but few and 
comparatively slight, after the more general 
settlement of the several meetings for discip- 




























ociety of 


or by what body-or meeting of Friends; but 
from the expression—* serving the Common- 
wealth” being used, (a state term doubtless 
generally avoided after the restoration of the 
Stuarts, ) it is probable that the d ent was 
drawn up in the time of one of the 

—a period very ancient as respects dj 
records in the Society: on that a 
editor places it first in this part of t 
It is within the verge of probability, 
a paper issued by the General or Ye 
ing, held at John Crook’s house i 
shire in the year 1657, to Frie 
North. } 


The Elders and Brethren send unto the 
Brethren in the North these necessary 
things following ; to which, if you, in the 
light wait, to be kept in obedience, you will 
do well. Fare you well. 


1.—That the particular meetings, by all the 
children of the light, be duly kept and observed, 
where they be already settled, every First 
day of the week; except they be moved to 
other places. 
kept in order and sweet in the life of God, on 
some other day of the week than on the First 
day, unless there be a moving to the ¢ontrary: 
that so in the light and life, the meetings be 
kept to the praise of God. 

2.—That care be taken, that as any are 
brought into the Truth, meetings be in such 
places amongst them, as may be for the most 
convenience of all, without respect of persons ; 
and that hands be laid on none suddenly, lest 
the Truth suffer. 

3.—That if any person draw back from 
meetings, and walk disorderly, some go to 
speak to such as draw back ; to exhort and 
admonish such with a tender, meek spirit, 
whom they find negligent or disorderly. And 
if any, after admonition, do persist in the thin 
not good, let them again be admonished ind 
reproved before two or three witnesses; that 
by the mouth of two or three witnesses, every 
thing may be established. And if still they 
persevere in them, then let the thing be de- 
elared to the church: and when the church 
hath reproved them for their disorderly walk- 
ing, and admonished them in the tender and 
meek spirit, and they do not reform, then let 
their names and the causes, and such as can 
justly testify the truth therein, and their an- 
swers, be sent in writing to some whom the 
Lord hath raised up in the power of his Spirit 
to be fathers, His children to gather in the 
light,—that the thing may be known to the 
body; and with the consent of the whole 
body, the thing may be determined in the light. 

4.—That as any are moved of the Lord to 
speak the word of the Lord at such meetings, 
that it be done in faithfulness, without adding 
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And that general meetings be ~ 
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or diminishing. And if at such meetings, any 
thing at any time be otherwise spoken by any 
out of the light, whereby the seed of God 
cometh to be burthened ; let the person or per- 
sons in whom the seed of God is burthened, 
speak in the light (as of the Lord they are 
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10.— That servanis be obedient to them that 


are their masters in the flesh, in things that are 
good, in singleness of heart as unto Christ ; 
not with éye-service, as men-pleasers, but as 
the servants of Christ; doing the will of God 
from the heart: with good-will doing service, 


moved,) in meekness and godly fear, to him ; | as to the Lord, and not to men; knowing what- 


but let it be done in private, betwixt them two, 
or before two or three Witnesses, and not in the 
public meetings, except there be a special 
moving so to do.* 

5.— That collections be timely made for the 
poor, (that are so indeed,) as they are moved, 
according to order,—for relief of prisoners, and 
other necessary uses, as need shall require : 
and all moneys so collected, an account thereof 
to be ta 


supplied made known by the overseers in 
every meeting: that~no private ends may be 
answere@pbut all brought to the light, that the 
gospel t slandered. 


6.—'Pitat care be taken for the families and 
goods h as are called forth into the minis- 
try, or o} are imprisoned for the Truth’s 
sake; thaf no creatures be lost for want of the 
creatures. 

7.—That as any are moved to take a brother 
or a sister in marriage,—(marriage being ho- 
nourable in all, and the bed undefiled,) let it be 
made known to the children of the light, espe- 
cially to those of the meeting of which the par- 
ties are members; that all in the light may 
witness it to be of God. And let them be joined 
together in the Lord and in his fear, in the 
presence of many witnesses ; according to the 
example of the holy men of God in the Scrip- 
tures of Truth recorded, (which were written 
for our example and learning ;) that no scandal 
may rest upon the Truth, nor any thing be done 
in secret; but all things brought to the light, 
that ‘Truth may triumph oyer all deceit; and 
that they who are joined together in the Lord, 
may not by man be put asunder, whom God 
hath joined together. That there may be a 
record in writing, witnessing of the day, place, 
and year, of such things, kept within that meet- 
ing, of which the one or both of them are 
members; under which writing the witnesses 
present may subscribe their names, or so many 
of them as be convenient; for the stopping of 
the mouths of gainsayers, and for the mani- 
festing the truth to all who are without. 

8.—That a record be kept in every meeting 
of the births of the children of such who are 
members of that meeting, and of the burials of 
the dead, (who die in the Lord,) as they depart 
out of the body ; which be done after the man- 
ner of the holy men of God, recorded in the 
Scriptures of ‘Truth ; and not after the customs 
of the heathen, who know not God. 

9.—T hat husbands and wives dwell together 
according to knowledge, as being heirs together 
of the grace of life. That children obey their 
parents in the Lord; and that parents provoke 
not their children to wrath, but bring them up 
in the nurture and fear of the Lord, walking 
before them as good examples, in gravity and 
godliness ; providing things honest in the sight 
of God and man. 


* {t will be seen by a subsequent document, how 
earnest was the advice (afterwards) of the General 
Meeting in London, against judging or reflecting on 
the ministry publicly. 





soever good thing any man doth, the same shall 
he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free. And that masters give to their servants 


| that which is just and equal ; forbearing threat- 
‘ening, knowing that their Master is also in 


heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with 
Him. 

11.—T hat care be taken that none who are 
servants depart from their masters, but as they 


; from which every need may be | both do see in the light: nor any master to put 


away his servant, but by the consent of the ser- 
vant: and if any master or servant in their wills 
do otherwise, it is to be judged with Friends in 
the light. 

12.— That the necessities of the poor, widows 
and fatherless, may be truly supplied, and that 
such as are able to work, and do not, may be 
admonished: and if, after admonition, they re- 
fuse to work, then let them not eat. And that 
the children of such as are in necessity, be put 
to honest employment ; that none be idle in the 
Lord’s vineyard. 

13.—That care be taken, that as any are 
called before the outward powers of the na- 
tion, that in the light, obedience to the Lord be 
given. 

14.—That if any be called to serve the com- 
monwealih in any public service, which is for 
the public wealth and good, that with cheer- 
fulness it be undertaken, and in faithfulness 
discharged unto God: that therein patterns and 
examples in the thing that is righteous, they 
may be, to those that be without. 

15.—That all Friends that have callings and 
trades, do labour in the thing that is good, in 
faithfulness and uprightness; and keep to 
their yea and nay in all their communications : 
and that all who are indebted to the world, 
endeavour to discharge the same, that nothing 
they may owe to any man but [to] love one 
another. 

16.—That no one speak evil of another, 
neither judge one against another; but rather 
judge this, that none put.a stumbling-block or 
occasion to fall in his brother’s way. 

17.—That none be busy bodies in other’s 
matters, but each one to bear another’s burdens, 
and’ so fulfil the law of Christ; that they be 
sincere and without offence, and that all things 
which are honest, be done without murmurings 
and disputings: that they may be blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God without rebuke, 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
amongst whom they may shine as lights in the 
world. 

18.—That Christian moderation be used 
towards all men; that they who obey not the 
word, may be won [by ] those that in the word 
dwell, to guide in an holy life and godly con- 
versation. 

19.—That the Elders made by the Holy 
Ghost, feed the flock of God, taking the over- 
sight thereof willingly, not by constraint, but 
of a willing mind; neither as lords over 
God’s heritage, but as examples to the flock of 
Christ. 





20.—That the younger submit themselves to 
the elder,—yea, all be subject one to another, 
and be clothed with hamility; for God resist- 
eth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 

From the Spirit of ‘Truth to the children of 
light, to walk in the light; that all in the order 
be kept in obedience to God; that He may be 
glorified, who is worthy over all, blessed for 
ever—Amen ! 

Dearly beloved Friends, these things we do 
not lay upon you asa rule or form to walk by ; 
but that all, with a measure of the light, which 
is pure and holy, may be guided: and so in the 
light walking and abiding, these things may 
be fulfilled in the Spirit, not in the letter; for 
the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.* 


(To be continued.) 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
OUR CIVIL JUDGES, 

There was a period when scarcely less rever- 
ence was attached to the ermine, than to the 
mitre, for its unsullied moral purity. Such 
men as Sir Mathew Hale, distinguished no 
less for piety than profound legal knowledge, 
brought to the English bench, and invested the 
character of a judge, with a dignity and sacred- 
ness and moral lustre, that challenged the re- 
spect and veneration of all men. ‘The Ameri- 
can Judiciary has not been altogether destitute 
of names, which in reference to all that is pure 
in morals, sound in learning, and eminent in 
piety, are “as ointment poured forth.”” The 


Father of his country did not impart higher“ 


dignity to the presidential chair, than Chief 
Justice Marshall to the bench. 

We can well recollect, when, in New Eng- 
land, a sacredness attached itself to the charac- 
ter of a judge, in the days of our boyhood, 
which now seems to exist but in few parts of 
ourcountry. At that period, to have seen any 
immorality, or sanction of vice, in the personal 
character of one invested with high judicial 
authority to hear and determine causes between 
contending parties—would have been just as 
unexpected and revolting, as to have witnessed 
the same dereliction in the sacred ministry, 
Men of the purest character—of the most ster- 
ling integrity, and whose attachment to Chris- 
tianity was undoubted, were in those days the 
persons selected to fill the judicial bench. 
There was certainly great wisdom in this ar- 
rangement: for there is scarcely a class of men 
whose station gives them higher moral power, 
or affords more frequent opportunities for up- 
holding sound morals, and promoting the great 
interests of Christianity, than that of our pre- 
siding and superior judges. It is their unques- 
tionable right and prerogative, not only in giving 
instruction and charges to juries—but in pro- 
nouncing sentence upon condemned criminals, 
to rebuke vice—to place a seal of solemn repro- 
bation upon sin, and_all the stealthy paths that 
lead to crime—to exalt virtue—to set forth in 
broad sun-light, man’s moral accountability— 
to hold up to view God’s law—and to point to 





* There is in this brief concluding paragraph, some- 
thing remarkably instructive: the true spirit of our 
church discipline, not the letter of it, is upheld,—refer- 
ence being made to the only right authority of it, in- 
stead of to any outward sanction or authority. 
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that higher ‘Tribunal, where no offender will 
escape, and where the doom of every creature 
will be fixed for eternity. A promiscuous 
crowd are usually assembled in the court room 
—and among them, some who never visit the 
sanctuary, and upon whom a solemn testimony 
in favour of virtue and religion from the bench 
would not be lost. 

But we are sorry to say, that at the present 
time that influence is far from being always in 
the right direction. Some of our judges are all 
that we could wish. But there are some— 
alas, not a few, sad exceptions. In our day, 
neither infidelity, nor intemperance, nor dis- 
soluteness of habits, is supposed to disqualify 
one for the high and sacred office of a judge. 
It has been our misfortune in several instances, 
to spend a day or two, while travelling, in 
steamboats and stages, and rail cars, in com- 
pany with individuals invested with this high 
official character, who were the practical advo- 
cates of gambling, dram-drinking, and awful 
profanity. What but the dreadful vengeance of 
God can our country expect, when the exe- 
cution of its laws is left to the hands of such 
men. 

We rejoice to know that there are still 
among us, men of that good old sterling cha- 
racter, which used to gather such a sacredness 
and moral lustre around the very name of judge. 
We have the happiness of a personal acquaint- 
ance with several of this very stamp. We only 
regret that there are so many of a different cha- 
racter. 

We have been led to this train of reflection 
from having recently read in the ‘* Wilkesbarre 
Advocate”’ an extract from the charge of G. W. 
Woodward, to the grand jurors of the district 
over which he presides: and also a few days 
later, in the ** Westchester Herald,” an address 
of William Jay, before the Westchester County 
(N. Y.) Bible Society. It is delightful to hear 
such noble and uncompromising testimony 
borne to temperance principles, and to the 
value of the Bible from the bench. It is de- 
lightful to see the devout, decided, consistent 
Christian, in the learned and highly talented 
judge. 

We can insert only a few extracts from the 
articles above referred to. Judge Woodward, 
in his address to the grand jurors, having 
called their attention to the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of licensing inns and taverns, remarks :— 

‘* The legislature have made it the unwel- 
come duty of our courts to lodge in the hands 
of a particular class of men, the dangerous 
power of selling vinous and spirituous liquors 
in small quantities, but conscious of the infinite 
evils resulting from the abuse of this power, 
they have guarded it by many wholesome re- 
strictions and provisions, and the grand juries 
should always see to it, that these are not vio- 
lated with impunity. No court has power to 
license an inn or tavern, except it be necessary 
to accommodate the public, and entertain 
strangers and travellers. There is no law for 
licensing taverns for the accommodation of the 
neighbours among whom it is situated. To 
them a tavern is an evil, and that continually— 
and the law compels them to tolerate it only 
on account of a clear necessity to provide for 
strangers and travellers, In view of this fact, 
a practical question occurs to the mind :—are 
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there not more taverns in the community than 
is required for the accommodation of strangers 
and travellers? When we consider how many 
evils result to society from the multiplication of 
taverns—how many men are sacrificed in them, 
who set out in life with fair prospects for re- 
spectability and usefulness, how many families 


are beggared by a husband, a father, frequent- 


ing them to tipple; what scenes they often 
exhibit of riot and debauchery, this question 
comes home to the constituted authorities of the 
land with solemn emphasis. It must be an- 


swered to our consciences. Gentlemen, I com- 


mend it to your serious consideration. And 
as to those taverns which are clearly necessary 
and only therefore lawful, allow me to remind 
you of various provisions which may demand 
your notice. Every inkeeper is bound to 


keep good entertainment for man and horse—_ 
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vice ha every where scattered through out 
country, ought we not to employ all the pow- 
ers with which we are clothed to save indivi- 
duals and families within our jurisdiction from 
its ravages? Adverting to the well established 
fact that intemperance is the cause of three 
fourths of all the crimes which courts and ju- 
ries are called on to investigate and punish, 
how clear is our duty so to administer the 
laws as to weaken the power of this deadliest 
foe of man. Be not insensible, gentlemen, to 
the obligations that are upon you, nor doubtful 
of your powers to track this monster to his 
hiding places. Present whatever connected 
with this subject, you may know to be present- 
able here. Your individual examples as sober, 
intelligent and judicious persons,—your faith- 
ful investigation and fearless expogyre of the 
abuses of the license system,—younsrecorded 






is forbidden to encourage any games of address, | testimony against intemperance, as the prolific 
hazard, cock-fighting, bullet playing, or horse-| parent of crime and pauperism, cannot fail to 
racing, at which any valuable thing shall be exert healing influence on society, and your 
betted, staked, striven for, won or lost, or to example, followed by those who shall come 
furnish any wine, liquors, beer, cider, or other after you, will continue the work of reform, 
strong drinks for any person assembled or at-|until this greatest scourge of our race shall 
tending upon such games, or to permit such | yield to a sound morality, and be banished 
games, or any other, to be played in his dwelling| from the land.” 
house, out-house, shed, or other place in his 
occupancy, and on conviction of any of these 
offences, severe penalties including a forfeiture} Canine Chivalry.—Captain S., the com- 
of license, are imposed. mander of a whaleship at Sydney, had two dogs, 
** And if any innkeeper shall knowingly suf-| which having accompanied him on many a long 
fer drunkenness, riot, or other disorderly con-| cruise, had become as strongly attached to each 
duct in his house, he forfeits his license. other as such old shipmates and messmates 
‘* Now under your oaths, to present what-jusually are, being equally inseparable com- 
ever you know to be presentable here, it is re-|panions on shore and on board. One was a 
ferred to you to say whether violations of these | huge Spanish bloodhound, from the island of 
provisions exist in the body of this county for|Saypan; and the other, a small China dog, 
whom you enquire. Is it known to any of from the Ladrones. It chanced, one morning, 
you that the prerogative of keeping tavern is| that Captain S., on going out to pay the usual 
prostituted to the encouragement of gambling ? visit to his ship, was accompanied by Saypan, 
Within this county, is there a single tavern) leaving Chinaman taking asiesta in the corner, 
where drunkenness, riot, or disorders are tole- | but who, missing his friend on awaking, forth- 
rated? I hope these questions, on diligent in-| with set out on the scent of his footsteps; but 
quiry, may be answered negatively; but if|having to pass a ship-yard where a pack of 
they cannot be—if licensed taverns have be-| fierce watch-dogs were kept, received such a 
come the dens of gamblers, or the scenes of| worrying from them before their master could 
drunkenness and riot, all those interests which | interfere, as made him glad to run back to his 
society hold most dear demand their suppres-|snug home again. Next morning, Chinaman 
sion; and your oaths have pledged you to ex-|and Saypan were seen cautiously entering the 
pose them, to the end that they may be|ship-yard and prying busily around them, when, 
suppressed. the leader of the yesterday’s assault being at 
** But, gentlemen, the intemperance and its|last recognised, Chinaman instantly darted 
associate vices which afflict society have ano-| upon him, and, with the assistance of so power- 
ther fruitful souree which it was the object of| ful an ally, before a separation could be effected, 





our license laws of 1835 entirely to extirpate. 
I mean that contraband trade in ardent spirits 
which is carried on by unlicensed grog shops 
and stores.” 


Having instructed the grand jury, in relation 
to their duty on this point, Judge Woodward 
thus proceeds : 


‘«Intemperance is so wide-spread and deso- 
lating in its influences on society, that it be- 
comes the guardians of the law to watch 
narrowly all its nurseries. It is true that law, 
however administered, cannot make men vir- 
tuous. Higher influences descending on their 
hearts can alone do this. But intemperance 
may be restrained, and its facilities diminished 
by a faithful execution of the laws. And look- 
ing at the ruin and wretchedness which this 


nearly put a finisher to his ever performing the 
duty of “‘ watch and ward’’ again; the others 
of the hostile party being let off with a tumble 
over and contemptuous shake of the rump by 
the magnanimous Saypan, who trudged slowly 
out of the yard, casting backward’ at times a 
look of seeming warning toward those upon 
whom he had just inflicted so well-deserved a 
punishment. 


GONE. 


We recently, in our morning ride, passed a 
garden filled with magnificent dahlias. ‘Ihe 
richness and brilliancy of their colours, and the 
unwonted freshness and beauty of these gay, 
blooming flowers, at so late a period in the au- 
tumnal season, particularly attracted our atten- 
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tion. We passed the same spot afew days 
later, and they were all withered and cons ! 
The frost of a single night had obliterated all 
the rich, deep crimson dyes, their expanded 
petals had previously exhibited. 

A few weeks since we gazed upon the dark 
green foliage of the forest, and thought we had 
never seen it more beautiful. Ina single night, 
however, its verdure was cone. But though 
the aspect of the forest*s foliage was changed, 
it still, with its thousand colours, its variegated 
and interblended hues, appeared no less attrac- 
tive or beautiful. But we looked again, and 
those ten thousand leaves had become withered 
and sear. A few days later we looked, and 
the wind had taken them away, and they were 
conr. Thus do “we all fade as the leaf.” 
Thus it is with ‘man that is born of a woman.” 
‘He cometh up and is cut down like a flower 
—he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never 
contimeth in one stay.’ 

wee a highly valued friend. He was in 
the mid8t of life, and in the vigour of health. 
A few days since he was engaged in the bust- 
ling activities of life, but now he is cone! He 
went from his business to his chamber. Its 
windows were darkened for a few days, and 
then they carried him to his grave. 

A most interesting young disciple attended 
upon our ministry, and often came to us for 
spiritual counsel. Scarcely a week since she 
stood before us in all the beauty, freshness and 
bloom of her young existence, asking the way 
to Zion, with her face thitherward, and now 
she is cone! We saw her in the house of 
prayer, next on a dying bed, and then let down 
into the narrow grave. 

We knew a family; most happy were they 
in the enjoyment of each other’s affection. h 
was a Christian family. Most happy were 
those parents as they sat in the midst of their 
little flock, who were as olive branches around 
their table. It was a little paradise, made so 
by the hallowed influence of family piety and 
strong parental and filial affection. Years 
passed by: that family were scattered ; one by 
one they went down to the grave, and now 
they are all conz! Readers, you will soon be 
cone! ‘The places that now know you will 
soon know you no more for ever. But though 
you will soon be cone from the theatre of hu- 
man life, you will still exist—exist through the 
unending ages of eternity. Are you looking 
forward to a home in the skies, or are you pre- 
paring to make a plunge in the dark? Consi- 
der before the irretrievable step be taken.— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


From the London Quarterly Review. 
The Dew-Drop and the Stream. 


The brakes with golden flowers were crowned, 
And melody was heard around, 

When near a stream, a dew-drop shed 

Its lustre on a violet’s head, 

While trembling to the breeze, it hung. 

The streamlet as it rolled along, 

The beauty of the morn confessed, 

And thus the sparkling pear! addressed : 


* Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness ; 


And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedewed by thee ; 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 
While trembling in its purple eye.” 


* Thou may’st rejoice, indeed "tis true,” 
Replied the radiant drop of dew, 

“ Thou wilt, no doubt, as on dost move 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove ; 
But when the sun ascends on high, 

Its beam will draw me to the sky; 

And I must own my humble power, 
I’ve but refreshed an humble flower.” 


“ Hold,” cries the stream, “ nor thus repine, 
For well ‘tis known a power divine, 
Subservient to his will supreme, 

Has made the dew-drop and the stream ; 
Though small thou art, (I that aliow,) 

No mark of heaven’s contempt art thou ; 
Thou hast refreshed an humble flower, 

And done according to thy power.” 


. 


All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author formed them all, 
This thought may all repinings queil, 
What serves his purpose, serves him well. 





Note.—The above beautiful lines are the uction of 
Mary Collings, a servant girl from Devonshire, England. 
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We have now brought to a close our selec- 
tions from the volume of Letters of Early 
Friends, edited by A. R. Barclay, of Leyton- 
stone, near London, so far as relates to the 
historical portion concerning events, &c. in 
London, in the country, and in Ireland. It is 
possible that some of our readers may feel re- 
lieved at this announcement, considering them 
as rather tedious, and occupying the place of 
matter more accordant to their notions of good 
taste; but we are inclined to the belief that a 
much larger number are like minded with our- 
selves in placing a very different estimate upon 
them, and who value them not only for the 
deep instruction with which they are richly 
imbued, but as introducing the reader into a 
more familiar and intimate acquaintance with 
the scenes and events and character of the 
times to which they refer, than perhaps can be 
obtained from any other source. Our sympa- 
thies are awakened as we read, and we become, 
as it were, identified with the circumstances as 
they transpire, which, to the mind’s eye, seem 
to rise and move before us in the real colours 
of a living picture. We have in the present 
number entered upon another division of the 
interesting volume, illustrative of the early 
Discipline and Testimonies of the Society. A 
perusal of these documents will show, that not 
only do they contain the germ, but essentiall 
the body and substance of that wise and excel- 
lent code of rules which; in more one 
arrangement, now constitute our Book of Dis- 
cipline. As it is well known that George 
Fox mainly contributed to the formation of 
this beautiful system, the study of these highly 
valuable and curious documents is indispensa- 
ble, in the due estimate of that great and extra- 
ordinary man’s character, and will, we cannot 
question, materially serve to convince every 
candid enquirer, that William Penn, his illus- 
trious contemporary, who had the best oppor- 





tunities of knowing him, did in no degree 
exaggerate in penning the following forcible 
sentences :— 

“I write by knowledge and not report, and 
my witness is true, having been with him for 
weeks and months together on divers oecasions, 
and those of the nearest and most exercising 
nature, and that by night and by day, by sea 
and by land, in this and in foreign countries : 
and | can say I never saw him out of his place, 
or not a match for every service or occasion. 
For in all things he acquitted himself like a 
man, yea, a strong man, a new and heavenly- 
minded man. A divine and a naturalist, and 
all of God Almighty’s making. I have been 
surprised at his questions and answers in natu- 
ral things, that whilst he was ignorant of use- 
less and sophisticated science, he had in him 
the foundation of useful and commendable 
knowledge, and cherished it every where.” 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 

7 mo. 20th, 1841, 


Marrirp, on the 11th instant, at Friends’ Mecting 
House, on Malberry street, B. Wyarr Wistar, to 
AnnaBELLA E. Cresson, daughter of the late Caleb 
Cresson, all of this city. 


, on Fourth day, the 3d instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Westland, Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Josern H. Mrturr, of Sugar River, 
Montgomery county, Indiana, to Mary, daughter of 
Jesse Kenworthy of the former place. 


, on Fifth month last, at Friends’ Meeting, in 
Collins, Erie county, N. Y., Nenemian Hutt, of Ellery, 
Chatauqne county, to Hannan, daughter of Jonathan 
and Martha Southwrick, of the former place. 











Diep, at his residence in New York, after a short 
illness, on Second day, the 8th instant, Caarces Brurr, 
in the 41st year of his age—a member of the Society 
of Friends, and formerly a resident of this city. 


—-, on the 8th instant, at New Bedford, Mass., un- 
der the roof of beloved and affectionate children, Ep- 
muND Prior, for many years highly distinguished for 
the benevolence of his character, and as an upright 
merchant in New York. He was considerably beyond 
80 years of age.—The writer of this, helieves he closed 
in sweet peace with his Maker and his God. 


, at the residence of his brother, Jonathan 
Jenkins, Camden, Del., on the 14th instant, Hotiipay 
Jenkins, of this city, in the’ 34th year of his age. 
Those who knew him best, loved him the most. He 
sought, and, we trust, obtained the pearl of great price. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
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